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flints and obsidian. These features seemed to persist almost
to virgin soil, and were at least evidence of the existence of
village communities here beside the sea in Cilidia, some
hundreds of years before the earliest in Mesopotamia.

The story of Mersin may appear to be a digression from
the history of Iraq. But the Mersin discovery of 1937-8 is
the point from which prehistoric research will doubtless be
taken up after the war, and it is extremely probable that the
thread of descent will eventually be traced from these primi-
tive folk in Cilicia to the earliest Iraqis who lived around
Mosul in the fifth millennium B.C.

In any case, what we have already referred to as the t in-
complete narrative' of the arrival of civilization in Iraq,
compiled from the results of all these researches, is some-
what as follows. A people, whose orderly life and advanced
craftsmanship had been evolved in the hill-country of north
Syria and south Turkey, spread into Iraq as far as the Tigris
valley and what was then the head of the Persian Gulf. These
were the Tell Halaf people, and they perhaps superseded
much more primitive settlers, who had themselves only just
arrived in the vicinity of Mosul. Next came a westward
migration of highlanders from. Iran, equally skilled in domes-
tic crafts, though slightly less advanced in the ornamental
painting of pottery. Judging from the intermediate stages
through which pottery designs go, for instance at Tepe Gawra,
the domination of the Tell Halaf people by the new arrivals
took some time, for the pure Al-Ubaid pottery does not there
emerge until some hundreds of years after the first appearance
of its influence. Meanwhile the Persian Gulf was receding, and
southern Iraq was becoming a habitable country ; so that here
the Al-Ubaid people were the first to settle. Both in the south
and in the north they were finally displaced, or more likely
absorbed, first by other mountaineers from Anatolia, the Uruk
people, and secondly by a new element from their own home
country, the Jamdet Nasr group. At the end of the Jemdet
Nasr period, when written history begins, the inhabitants of
Iraq are already known as Sumerians, though whether each
of these early arrivals had in turn contributed something to
the character of a composite people, now called by that name,
or whether it already applied to one group of immigrants
before its arrival in Iraq, has not yet been conclusively proved.